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expressed his doubts of any such adequate strength, the new " Oath of Association "
in defence of Queen Elizabeth, first sworn by every Privy Councillor and Member
of both Houses of Parliament in the early autumn of 1584, was the official retort to
King Philip's commission (23rd of June) appointing the "never vanquished"
Marques de Santa Cruz (the conqueror of the Azores) as his Captain-General of the
Ocean Sea.1

The sufferings of the Queen of Scots during her last years, the reasons for the
postponement of the Duke of Guise's invasion project of 1584, and also for the
failure of the Ballard and Babington conspiracy in 1586, will be easier to understand
when we see Queen Mary's case in conjunction with contemporary events which
reacted upon her fortunes. It seems to have escaped notice how one of the more
astute among her adherents warned her that Spanish promises made prior to the
capture of the Azores had become less likely or swift fulfilment since King Philip
had won the vast Empire of Portugal, and so could now afford to postpone the
annexation of England, Ireland, and Scotland until he had made further progress
in the Netherlands.

That instead of helping Queen Mary's cause, the Spanish conquest of Portugal
delayed the assistance, is one more example of the peculiar fatality by which every-
thing she believed would be to her advantage worked out the contrary way.

Many an analysis of her misfortunes has appeared iii print;2 but the present work
is the first in English in which the restoring of Spaiji to its original proportions
enables us to see the Queen of Scots in conjunction with European questions. The
personal rivalry between Mary and Elizabeth, arid the repetition of dreary and
sordid scandals, have been themes for frequent discourses: but the modern dis-
coursers too often trivialise the tragedy. And even judicially-minded pioneer
scholars, such as Hosack, whose name should be for ever honourably linked with
that of Queen Mary, treated her case more in its insular and personal aspects than
in relation to world politics.

That in "Elizabethan England" her affairs are given in concise and con-
centrated form is of set purpose; for if the major issues are comprehended, the
minor complexities cease to confuse us. The present historian has considered the
circumstances from every aspect, and studied the evidence over and over again,
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1936, a maritime commentator upon " Elizabethan England" (J. F. Ruthven, F.R.G.S.) pointed out

how the revelation that Lord Burghley was " not the foe of Drake but in league with Drake is as

important as the restoration of the Spanish victories of 1580, 1582, and 1583, to their right place

in European history   .   .   .  When in 1890 Captain Mahan published The Influence of Sea Power
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(This last conclusion is drawn from the materials   co-ordinated  in   "Elizabethan  England":
including Parliamentary speeches of Sir William Cecil and Sir Nicholas Bacon),
a See E.E., Vols. I, V, VI, Mary Queen of Scots; Bibliographical Notes I, II and III.